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AUNT  DINAH'S  PLEDGE, 


ACT  I. 

Scene  I.--  Interior  of  Aunt  Dinah’s  Cottage.  Table  set 
for  supper,  c. 

Mira  Dempster  and  Miss  Maryin  discovered  seated  at 
supper  table,  Dinah  attending. 

Mira.  ( R.  c. ) My  dear  Miss  Marvin,  you  do  not  do 
justice  to  Aunt  Dinah’s  good  fare.  She  will  be  displeased 
if  you  slight  her  excellent  hot  cakes. 

Miss  Marvin.  ( L.  c. ) I should  be  sorry  to  do  so,  but 
I have  partaken  most  heartily  of  your  enjoyable  repast. 
Indeed,  I have  a better  appetite  when  I set  myself  down  to 
the  good  things  of  life,  prepared  by  Aunt  Dinah  to  satisfy 
the  cravings  of  hunger,  than  at  any  other  time. 

Dinah.  ( at  back,  c.)  Bless  de  pretty  faces  of  my  dear 
young  ladies,  jus’  you  eat  ’em  all  up  dar’s  nuff  more  in  the 
oven;  but  I’se  gwine  to  ax  a favor  o’  you  Miss  Marvin. 

Miss  M.  What  is  it,  Dinah?  I am  sure  I shall  not  re- 
fuse any  request  you  can  make. 

Dinah.  Well,  it’s  bout  dat  dar  chile  o’  mine;  dat  boy 
Edgar;  he’s  been  workin’  round,  doin’  chores  for  de  neigh- 
bors all  de  summer,  and  he’s  saved  all  his  earnings  and 
wants  to  learn  all  de  sciences  of  readin’,  writin’,  an’  ’rith- 
myplication;  an’,  seein’,  miss,  as  how  you’ve  just  come 
from  Boston,  an’  set  up  a ’cademy  for  learnin’  de  young 
’deers  to  shoot,  he,  dat’s  de  chile,  Edgar,  axed  me  to  ax 
you,  dat  is,  you  see,  miss,  if  you  could  look  over  de  poor 
chile’s  black  skin,  an’  teach  him  to  l’arn  scholarship;  I 
told  him’s  how  I’d  ax  you,  an’  dat’s  what  I axes. 

Miss  M.  . You  wish  him  to  receive  an  education,  and 
desiro  me  to  teach  him ; is  that  it,  Aunt  Dinah  ? 
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Dinah . Dat’s  de  idee,  miss.  You  see,  it’s  a solemn- 
choly  fac’  dat  poor  culled  pussins  isn’t  looked  upon  as 
humans  by  some  folks,  ’cos  dey  doesn’t  know  muffin’ ; dots 
if  you  can  l’arn  him  edication,  dey’ll  be  a chance  for  him 
to  make  his  way  on  dis  sublunary  spear,  ’s  well  as  white 
folks. 

Mira.  Take  charge  of  him,  I beg,  Miss  Marvin;  and  1 
have  no  doubt  but  he  will  become  an  apt  scholar. 

Miss  M.  Well,  Aunt  Dinah,  I have  no  prejudice  on  ac- 
count of  color,  therefore  I will  cheerfully  undertake  the 
task. 

Dinah.  Thankee,  thankee,  Miss  Marvin. 

Miss  M.  I should  like,  however,  to  see  my  future  pupil. 
You  have  no  objection,  Mira? 

Mira.  You  have  my  permission;  Aunty,  bring  Edgar 
in. 


Dinah.  Bress  you,  Miss,  I’ll  do  that  same  right  away, 
to  onct,  immediately.  (Exit  L. 

Mira.  Poor  old  Aunt  Dinah;  she  is  a good  Christian, 
and  does,  in  her  humble  station  in  life,  all  the  good  it  is 
possible  to  accomplish,  educating  her  children  to  the  best 
of  her  ability,  in  paths  of  obedience,  duty  and  temper- 
ance. 

Miss  M.  Temperance?  Surely  children  have  no  desire 
for  intoxicating  drinks?  They  have  not,  at  so  early  an  age, 
a taste  for  liquor? 

Mira,  (laughing)  I had  forgotten,  you  have  not  yet 
seen  the  children.  Here  comes  Dinah,  with  the  child,  Ed- 


gar. 


Be-entert) inah,  l.,  followed  by  Edgar— a very  large  and 
a ' tall  negro. 


Dinah.  Hold  up  your  head,  chile,  dar’s  de  young  pus- 
son  what’s  consumed  de  ’sponsibility  of  teachin’  you  de 
sciences  of  readin’,  writin’,  an’  ’rithmyplication.  Here 
he  is,  miss— here’s  de  chile. 

Miss  M.  (surprised  and  smiling — rises  and  comes  dozen 
C.)  Child!  Why,  he  is  a man. 

Dinah,  (l.  c.)  Shoo,  go  away,  miss;  he’s  nuffin more’n 
a baby. 

Miss  M.  Well,  Edgar,  you  desire  to  become  a scholar? 

Edgar,  (l.)  Yes,  mum,  I jus’  does. 

Miss  M.  What  have  you  learnt,  Edgar? 

Dinah.  Bress’ ee  miss,  the  chile  don’t  know  nuffin  yet, 
he  don’t. 
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Edgar.  Yes,  I does,  too. 

Miss  M.  Let  me  hear. 

Edgar.  Well,  fust,  dar’s  great  A,  little  a,  r,  o,  n,  dat’s 
one,  and  den,  I knows  sum  poem  try;  and  all’bout  de  build- 
ing ob  de  universe. 

Mira.  (r.  ) Why,  Edgar  you  possess  more  accomplish- 
ments than  I imagined. 

Dinah.  No  trouble  ’bout  his  ’plishment;  dat  chile  picks 
up  anything,  he  does. 

Miss  M.  W ell,  let  me  hear  your  poetry. 

Edgar.  ( assuming  a serio-comic  attitude.)  Yes,  mum. 

Adam  was  de  fust  man.  an’  Eve  he  was  the  toder. 

And  Cain  he  wag  a wicked  cuss,  ’cos  he  killed  his  broder. 

De  woiT  was  made  in  six  days,  an’  finished  on  de  sebenth. 

But  ’cordin’  to  de  contract,  it  ought  to  bin  de  elebenth; 

But  the  carpenters  got  drunk,  and  de  mason’s  wouldn’t  work; 

So  de  quickest  way  to  end  it  was  to  fill  it  up  wid  dirt. 

Miss  M.  & Mira.  { laughing ) Good!  very  good! 

Dinah.  Dar,  you  see,  young  ladies,  he  knows  sum  thin,’ 
dat  chile  does. 

Miss  M.  Well,  Edgar  if  you  will  come  to  me  to-morrow, 
{going)  we  will  commence  the  rudiments. 

Dinah . De  rudimans!  There  chile,  your  fortin’s  good 
as  made.  Think  o’ dat!  The  young  lady’s  gwine  to  l’arn 
ye  de  rudimans.  Make  a bow,  chile,  make  a bow. 

Edgar . Thank  ye,  miss,  thank  ye.  I’ll  just  get  them 
rudimans  soon,  I will. 

Mira.  Now,  having  secured  you  a school-mistress  for 
Edgar,  we  will  leave  you.  Come,  Miss  Marvin. 

{exeunt  Mira  and  Miss  Marvin,  r. 

Dinah,  (r.  c.)  No  trouble  about  her,  she’ll  l’arn  you. 

Edgar,  (l.  c.)  Yes,  an’  when  I knows  dem  rudimans 
I’se  gwine  to  Boston;  maybe  Mr.  Dempster  will  have  work 
for  me  there. 

Dinah.  What  you  talkin’  ’bout?  Does  he  want  you? 

Edgar  He  said  somthin’  ’bout  it  when  he  was  here  de 
last  time. 

Dinah.  Stop  dat,  stop  dat  chile.  I’d  bury  you,  an’  dig 
de  grave  wid  dese  old  hands,  ’fore  I’d  let  you  work  for 
Hiram  Dempster. 

Edgar.  What’s  de  reason — what’s  his  business? 

Dinah.  You’ve  heard  about  it. 

Edgar.  Yes  I’ve  heard. 

Dinah  Then  what, you  ax  me  for? 

Edgar.  ’Cos  I want  to  know  if  what  folks  says  is  true. 
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De  says  he  keeps  a liquor  store,  where  people  drink,  and 
sing,  an’  play  cards. 

Dinah.  Dat’s  de  solum  truffe!  so  don’  you  say  nothin’ 
more  ’bout  workin’  for  him. 

Edqar.  I’  se  often  seen  Miss  Mira  cry  in’:  is  it  because 
of  that? 

Dinah.  ’Pears  we’ve  all  got  troubles.  Course  she 
loves  her  father,  but  he’s  a bad  man,  allers  fightin’  ’gainst 
de  Lord!  Whar’s  Eufus?  You  go  tell  Rufus  to  come 
right  hear,  an’  fotch  de  ole  Bible  along. 

Edgar.  What’s  dat  for? 

Dinah.  Neber  you  mind  till  it’s  fetched.  Go  ’long  right 
away. 

Edgar.  I’se  off.  (Exit  l. 

Dinah.  Dat  air  man  Dempster’s  cornin’  here,  an’  now 
I axes  Providence  to  gib  dis  poor  ignorant  ole  cullud  pus- 
son  de  strength,  an’  de  courage,  an’  de  ’bility  to  make  a 
promise  my  boys  will  stand  to  an’  abide  by — dat’ll  keep 
dere  hearts  in  de  right  place  while  on  airth,  an’  secure  dere 
precious  souls  in  de  world  to  come. 

Be-enter  Edgar,  l.,  followed  by  Rufus,  a crippled  negrot 
carry  ing  a bible. 

Edgar.  Here,  mother,  here’s  Bufus. 

Bufus.  An’  here’s  de  Bible. 

Dinah,  (c.)  Now  you  two  children,  just  listen,  to  the 
words  ob  yer  old  black  mother.  Hiram  Dempster’s  cornin’ 
here,  an’  along  o’  him,  dat  young  scapegrace,  dat  nasty, 
bacca-ckawing,  cigar-smoking,  liquor-drinking,  cousin  o’ 
my  pretty  white  bird,  Miss  Mira,  Albert  Wilson!  an’  I 
wants  you  to  make  me  a promise. 

B ufus.  ( L. ) What  prom  ise  ? 

Dinah.  Will  you  make  it,  both  of  you? 

Edgar,  (r.)  I don’t  know  about  that. 

Dinah.  Dunno  ’bout  what  your  ole  mother  asks?  Then 
I tell  you  what  ’tis;  I doesn’t  want  you  ever  to  drink  wine, 
beer,  or  liquor,  nor  even  cider;  no,  nor  use  nasty  tobacca, 
in  any  way  at  all— never,  never,  never!  dat’s  what  I want 
you  to  promise  me. 

Edgar.  Is  that  all?  I promise  that  easy  enough. 

Rufus.  And  so  do  I! 

Dinah.  And  you’ll  neber  break  dat  promise? 

Edgar  & Rufus.  Never!  never! 

Dinah.  Then,  Bufus,  you  take  dat  are  pen,  ink  and 
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paper,  and  you  write  down  just  wliat  I’m  gwine  to  tole  you. 
(Rufus  goes  to  table  l.,  sits,  and  prepares  to  write.  Dinah 
dictates ) This  is  for  everybody  and  all  de  world  to  dis- 
tinctly and  sartin  sure  to  know  dat  the  undersigned  indi- 
vidooals,  whose  names  is  writ  unto,  and  added,  and  signed 
to  this  pledge,  at  the  bottom  of  this  paper,  dat  we  do  prom- 
ise and  vow,  and  swear  and  testify  and  proclaim,  to  de  ole 
world,  that  we  never  will  drink  nor  taste  sperrits,  wine, 
beer,  ale,  .cider,  or  cordials,  nor  use  tobacco,  either  for 
snuffing,  chewing,  or  smoking,  so  long  as  we  live.  And 
moreover  and  accordin’,  we  will  not  encourage  any  other 
persons  to  use  the  same,  but  will  prevent  them,  if  within 
our  power — and  to  this  pledge  we  sign  our  names,  which 
we  will  solemnly  keep,  {some  comic  spelling  and  a little 
ad  libitum  may  be  introduced  whilst  the  above  is  being 
icritten)  Give  me  the  pen,  Rufus,  I isn’t  much  of  a writer 
but  there’s  a (ivrites)  1),  i,  n,  a,  h, — Dinah,  F,  r,  e,  e,  - 
m,  a,  n — Freeman;  an’  that’s  your  ole  mother’s  name, 
which  I sign  to  de  pledge,  what  she’ll  keep  as  long  as  de 
good  Lor’  keeps  her  on  airth. 

Rufus.  And  dere’s  my  name,  number  two. 

{Boldly  writes , goes  to  L. 

Edgar,  {strutting  over  from  R.)  An’  here  goes  for  my 
name,  number  three!  Dis  chile  can’t  write  just  yet,  but 
dar’s  my  mark,  {makes  a big  cross  and  splutters  the  pen 
over  it)  an’  soon  as  Miss  Marvin  leams  me  de  rudimans, 
I’se  gwine  to  put  my  name  on  top  o’  dat  mark,  as  big  as 
dis  nigga’s  foot,  an’  just  as  strong,  too,  as  when  it  lights  on 
a June  bug! 

{whacks  his  right  foot  on  the  floor — cross  to  r. 

Enter  Mira,  r. 

Mira.  {Crosses  to  R.  c.)  Why,  Aunt  Dinah,  what  are 
you  and  the  boys  doing? 

Dinah.  I’se  bin,  Miss  Mira,  a-g’ardin’  ag’ in  temptation, 
honey,  for  my  boys,  dat’s  what  we’ve  been  a-doin’.  We’ve 
been  an’  gone  an’  signed  a pledge,  dat’s  what  we’se  done, 
an’  we’ve  put  our  names  to  ut,  an’  our . marks,  an’  we’re 
gwine  to  keep  it,  too,  so  long  as  we  keep  do  blessed  breff 
in  our  bodies.  ; . : : . \ , . % ■ ..o 

Edgar.  Dat’s  it,  Miss  Mira,  anr  it  ; won’t  be  no  use  ob 
dat  there  young  dandy  cousin  cornin’  here  from  Boston  ax- 
in’ me  to  do  chores  for  him,  an’  offering  me  cigars  an’  bac- 
ca  an’  ram!  ’cos  dis  chile's  a temperance  ’ciety,  now,  he  is. 
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Rufus.  We  doesn’t  mean  no  offense  to  you,  Miss  Mira, 
’cos  mother  an’  Edgar  an’  me  an’  all  of  us  loves  you,  but 
we’se  made  up  our  minds  dat  if  your  father,  Hiram  Demp- 
ster, and  Mr.  Albert  comes  here,  a-offerin’  us  things  an’ 
a-leadin’  us  into  temptation,  we’se  goin’  to  refuse  the 
things 

Edgar.  An’  we  isn’t  a-goin,  to  be  led  into  temptation, 
to  serve  King  Whisky  in  dis  yere  world,  and  King  Beel- 
zebub in  the  next!  Dat’s  all  de  fac’,  Miss, 

Mira.  You  appear  excited,  all  of  you;  let  me  see  the 
cause. 

Dinah.  ’Tain’t  no  cause,  miss,  it’s  de  pledge,  my  pledge 
— “Aunt  Dinah’s  pledge,”  an’  here  it  is. 

( Gives  it  to  Mira. 

Mira.  ( reads  it)  Oh,  Aunt  Dinah,  I am  so  happy  that 
you  should  have  done  this.  Now,  give  me  the  pen.  ( writes 
her  names)  There  is  my  name  added  to  “Aunt  Dinah’s 
Pledge. 

Dinah.  Glory  Hallelujah!  Dis  is  de  proudest  day  of 
ole  Dinah  Freeman’s  life,  to  see  your  name  on  that  ’ere 
Temperance  pledge.” 

Mira . It  shall  not  be  my  fault  if  there  are  not  a num- 
ber there  before  long,  but  listen;  my  father  and  Albert  are 
coming;  I expect  them  every  minute,  so  bustle  about, 
Aunt  Dinah,  and  get  ready  your  nicest  supper;  you  know 
father  likes  your  good  cooking. 

Dinah.  Yes,  I know  that,  but  he  mustn’t  fool  wid  me, 
a-smoking  his  nasty  ’bacca  round  my  kitchen.  Come, 
move  off  dose  t’ings,  an’  sot  the  table,  you  boys — while  I 
go  an’  get  some  hot  coffee,  an’  cakes;  and  chops,  and  sas- 
sages, and  fry  some  fish,  and  broil  some  steak,  so  the  folks 
can  have  somthin’  good  to  eat — ’spect  they’s  half  starved 
livin’  away  off  there  in  Boston,  where  they  don’t  get  nuffin 
to  eat  unless  it’s  spoilt  with  the  stench  of  rum  an’  molas- 
ses an’  gin  and  nasty  bacca  smoke.  I’ll  gib  ’em  somthin’ 
healthy  that’ll  stick  to  their  ribs — I will!  Come,  go  ahead, 
you  boys,  and  gib  me  dat  paper,  Miss  Mira. 

Takes  paper  and  exits,  l.  Bufus  and  Edgar  follow  with 
plates  &c. 

Enter  Hiram  Dempster  and  Albert,  r. 

Hiram,  (c.)  My  dear  daughter,  I am  delighted  to  see 
you!  ( embraces  her  and  crosses  to  L. 
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Mira,  (c.)  My  dear  father,  I am  so  glad  you  have 
come. 

Albert,  (r.)  Cousin  Mira,  you  eclipse  yourself;  you 
grow  handsomer  every  time  I see  you;  milk  and  cold  water 
must  agree  with  you. 

Mira.  They  do;  it  might  be  well  for  you  to  try  their  ef- 
fect upon  yourself.  ' ( crosses  to  R. 

Alb.  Not  at  present,  thank  you.  ( looks  off  L.)  Ah, 
here  comes  Aunt  Dinah! 

Re-enter  Dinah  and  Edgar,  l.,  with  supper,  which  they 
arrange  on  table,  c. 

Hiram.  Aunt  Dinah,  I’m  delighted  to  see  you,  and 
you,  too,  Edgar.  (Edgar  exit  l.)  Come,  let  us  set  to;  I’ve 
a sharp  appetite,  ( they  sit—  Albert,  r.  c.,  Hiram  l.  c.  of 
table)  and  shall  do  justice  to  your  excellent  fare.  By 
Jove,  this  coffee  is  magnificent;  you  might  make  a fortune, 
Aunt  Dinah,  if  you  were  to  open  a saloon  in  Boston.  This 
coffee  is  perfect. 

Dinah.  ’Spect  the  good  cream  helped  to  make  it;  but 
I’se  gwine  to  fetch  little  Charley;  ’spect  you  want  to  see 
him. 

Hiram.  Certainly,  bring  him  at  once.  ( exit  Dinah,  l. 

Mira.  My  brother  Charles  has  grown  since  you  last  saw 

him. 

Re-enter  Dinah,  leading  Charles,  l. 

Hiram.  My  dear  boy,  you  look  splendid.  How  you 
have  grown!  Almost  a man.  You  will  soon  be  able  to 
help  me  in  my  business  in  Boston.  See,  here  is  a present 
I have  brought  you.  ( gives  him  a watch. 

Charles.  Thanks,  my  dear  father,  (to  Mira)  Oh, 
Mira,  see  what  a beautiful  gold  watch. 

Mira.  ( crosses  to  L.  c.)  An  elegant  present! 

Hiram.  I have  not  forgotten  you,  my  daughter;  here 
is  one  for  you,  and  to-morrow  there  will  arrive  a box,  filled 
with  books,  which  will  make  quite  an  addition  to  your 
library. 

Mira.  Oh,  father,  you  are  too  good. 

Hiram.  Impossible  to  be  too  good  to  a dutiful  daughter, 
and  Aunt  Dinah,  I’ve  not  forgotten  your  kindness  to  my 
poor  motherless  children — here’s  a little  purse  for  you. 

Dinah.  ’Spect  this  yere’s  more’ n enough  to  pay  me; 
them  children’s  no  trouble  to  me;  but  I wants  you  to  let 
my  boy  Edgar  alone. 
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Hiram.  Your  boy!  Why,  I have  not  troubled  him. 
Aunt  Dinah,  I think  so  much  of  you  that  the  last  time  I was 
here  I offered  him  a situation,  with  good  wages,  at  my  place 
in  Boston. 

Dinah.  That’s  just  what  I don’t  want  you  to  do.  I 
doesn’t  want  no  chile  o’  mine,  going  up  to  dat  place,  to 
l’arn  to  drink,  and  smoke  fire  and  destruction  to  his  soul. 

Hiram . Why,  Dinah,  there’s  not  much  danger  of  that 
happening  by  his  being  with  me;  my  place  is  patronized 
by  the  first-class  merchants  of  Boston. 

Dinah.  Don’t  know  nuffin  ’bout  dat,  sah,  but  I don’t 
want  my  boy  to  go  thar. 

Hiram.  Just  as  you  say,  Aunty.  I’m  willing  to  oblige 
you  any  way.  Mira  I will/ take  a stroll,  (rises)  The 
evening  is  delightful,  and  while  here,  I intend  to  enjoy  the 
country  air. 

Dinah  exit  l.,  with  tray.  Mira  crosses  with  Charles 

to  R. 

Alb.  Meantime,  I’ll  enjoy  a cigar.  ( Takes  out  a cigar 
case)  Come,  Charley,  have  you  smoked  your  first  cigar 
yet?  It  is  time  you  were  begining  to  learn  some  manly 
habits. 

Mira,  (to  Albert)  You  will  oblige  me  by  not  talking 
to  my  brother  in  that  manner  ; he  will  never  be  a man  if 
one  of  the  requisites  is  to  be  a smoker. 

(exit  r.  with  Charles. 

Hiram.  You  must  let  that  boy  alone,  Albert,  (crosses 
to  R. ) It  annoys  Mira  and  displeases  me. 

Alb.  No  harm  done;  he  might  as  well  learn  to  smoke 
now  as  any  time. 

Hiram.  I hope  he  may  never  learn. 

Alb.  (surprised)  I thought  you  believed  in  smoking. 
You  had  no  objection  to  my  learning. 

Hiram.  Perhaps  I didn’t,  but  you  were  not  a baby. 

Alb.  I see  the  difference.  But  no  use  for  us  to'' quarrel. 
(offers  him  cigar  case)  Here  take  a cigar. 

Hiram.  Not  at  present.  I am  going  to  join  Mira,  and 
she  objects  to  smoking;  and  now  I am  here,  I can’t  da  less 
than  respect  my  daughter’s  prejudices. 

Alb.  Prejudices!  Ha!  ha!  ha!  If  mv  parents  were  liv- 
ing, my  prejudices  would  most  likely  have  been  respected 
dso;  but  Uncle  Dempster,  though  lie  has  encouraged  me 
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to  drink  and  smoke — discourages  the  same  things  in  his 
son,  my  cousin.  Here  comes  Edgar.  Now  for  some  fan. 

Enter  Edgar,  l.,  crosses  to  R. 

Alb.  Hallo,  Edgar,  my  buck,  where  are  you  going? 
(Edgar  stops)  Why,  you’ve  grown  to  be  a perfect  giant. 
Take  a cigar. 

Edgar . No,  thank  you,  Mr.  Albert;  this  chile  never 
smokes. 

Alb.  Never  smoked? 

Edgar.  Never  tried  it  but  once,  and  then  it  made  this 
chile  so  sick,  I thought  my  insides  was  Long  Island  sound 
in  a gale  o’  wind.  I doesn’t  want  no  more  such  stuff. 

Alb.  Don’t  give  it  up  so;  try  again.  One  loses  half  the 
pleasure  in  life  if  he  don’t  know  how  to  enjoy  a good  cigar. 
Come,  take  one. 

Edgar.  No,  siree ; dis  chile  neber  goin’  to  use  tobacco 
while  he  lives.  Somethin’  better  to  do  than  turn  my  mouth 
into  a smokestack,  like  a ole  steamboat  funnel.  ( exit , R. 

Alb.  We  shall  see,  darky.  There’s  more  ways  than  one 
to  bring  a nigger  like  you  to  terms.  {exit,  laughing , E. 

Scene  II— A Front  Landscape . 

Enter  Mira,  r. 

Mira.  The  temptation  that  I feared  has  come  at  last,  in 
the  shape,  too,  of  one  whom  I should  love,  for  his  dead 
mother’s  sake — but  must  avoid  for  my  own  and  that  of  my 
dear  brother  Charley.  I promised  our  mother,  when  she 
lay  upon  her  dying  bed,  to  watch  over  and  protect  her  only 
boy!  That  promise  I have  faithfully  kept,  and,  with 
heaven’s  aid,  will  still  adhere  to — but,  with  a cousin,  who 
brings  his  intemperate  habits  into  this  calm  retreat — 
countenanced,  too,  by  my  father,  whose  business  is  the 
dealing  out  of  the  accursed  poison,  which  brutalizes  the 
mind,  and  reduces  man  to  a degradation  inferior  to  that  of 
an  animal;  the  task,  I fear,  is  hard,  but  it  is  a noble  one, 
and  I will  not  shrink  from  the  difficulty,  however  arduous. 

Enter  Albert,  r. 

Alb.  ( R. ) What!  rur alizin g,  Cousin  Mira  ? You  m ust 
not  mope.  I’ve  been  seeking  you.  Will  you  take  a ride 

with  me? 
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Mira,  (l.)  You  must  excuse  me,  Albert.  I am  too 
busy.  (crosses  to  R. 

Alb.  “Too  busy!”  If  you  do  not  wish  to  go  with  me 
say  so.  There  is  no  harm  in  speaking  the  truth. 

Mira.  To  be  plain  with  you,  then,  cousin,  I don’t  wish 
to  go  riding  with  you.  ( Albert  is  going  L. ) Stay  Al- 
bert! 

Alb.  Why?  You  hate  the  sight  of  me,  but  I am  what 
your  father  has  made  me.  Mira  Dempster,  I don’t  blame 
you.  I am  not  fit  to  come  into  your  presence,  but  I am 
better  than  your  father! 

Mira.  Oh,  Albert,  that  may  be.  My  heart  is  almost 
broken  when  I think  of  the  wrong  there  is,  and  has  been, 
in  our  family.  Mother  hoped  I would  try  and  save  you — 
she  loved  you  Albert.  Oh,  for  her  sake,  be  persuaded  to 
act  differently! 

Alb.  I wish  I could,  Mira;  I hate  and  despise  myself, 
more  than  you  can,  but  I am  bound  for  a goal,  and  shall 
reach  it  soon. 

Mira.  What  goal! 

Alb.  I had  better  not  tell  you.  It  might  have  an  un- 
pleasant effect  upon  your  nerves.  I am  bound  now  for  a 
ride  with  you,  or  without  you — which  shall  it  be  ? 

Mira.  Without  me.  I can  do  you  no  good;  so,  good-by. 

{going  r. 

Alb.  ’Spect  not,  as  Aunt  Dinah  says;  so,  good-bye! 
{exit  Mira,  r.)  She’s  gone,  and  I am  left  alone,  to  de- 
spise myself,  even  as  she  despises  me,  for  the  folly  I have 
committed  in  becoming  a slave  to  the  bottle.  Well,  well, 
it’s  no  use  grieving;  Avhat’s  done  cannot  be  undone;  and  if 
I am  going  headlong  to  ruin,  Uncle  Dempster  is  the  cause. 
He  it  was  that  first  taught  me  to  taste  of  the  syren  cup 
that  lures  me  on  to  that  ruin  I feel  that  I am  fast  ap- 
proaching, and  which  I cannot  avoid — destruction ! death ! 
— stares  me  in  the  face.  Well,  let  them  drag  me  to  per- 
dition. I dare  them  both,  and  thus  defy  the  world! 
{drinks  from  flash)  So,  that  puts  courage  in  the  heart, 
and  I feel  a man  once  more. 

Enter  Edgar,  r. 

Edgar.  Massa  Albert,  de  horse  is  already  put  in  the 
light  wagon,  but  I tell  you  what,  sir,  you  best  be  mighty 
careful  o’  that  critter;  lie’s  awful  rumbustious;  lie’s  been 
skitting  ’round  like  mad,  he  has. 
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Alb.  Oh,  never  fear.  I’m  not  afraid  of  any  horse  I ever 
saw.  Are  you  afraid  of  him,  Edgar  ? 

Edgar.  Well,  no,  sir,  no;  I’se  not  afraid,  not  exactly 
afraid,  dis  chile  isn’t,  but  a leetle  scared  o’  that  skittish 
horse. 

Alb.  Well,  here’s  something  to  put  courage  in  you, 
my  boy;  I’ve  a bottle  of  cider  here. 

(taking  out  wine  flask. 

Edgar.  Nice  looking  cider. 

Alb.  (smiling)  Nice  tasting  cider,  too,  Edgar,  (drinks) 
Try  some. 

Edgar.  No,  sir,  none  for  dis  chile,  thank  you. 

Alb.  (angrily)  You  shall  drink  it.  Are  you  better 
than  I,  that  you  refuse  my  hospitality?  You  refused  a 
cigar  from  my  hands  this  morning,  but  you  shan’t  be  such 
a fool  as  to  refuse  a drink. 

Edgar.  Massa  Albert,  I is  a fool,  and  I has  refused. 

Alb.  No  matter;  you  shall  drink  it  for  all  that. 

Edgar.  No,  I won’t ! 

Alb.  There’s  no  harm  in  drinking  cider. 

Edgar.  You  are  sure  that’s  .cider? 

Alb.  Do  you  doubt  it? 

Edgar.  No,  sir,  I wouldn’t  doubt  a gemman’s  word  ai 
all,  but  I was  gwine  to  observe  dat  dat  cider’s  got  de  big- 
gest smell  of  New  England  rum  I eber  see! 

Alb.  Why,  you  infernal  lying  nigger. 

Edgar.  Stop  dar.  I may  be  a nigger,  but  I’se  not  a 
liar,  an’  if  you  calls  me  dat  again  I’ll  jest  pitch  you  on  top 
o’  dat  ar  tree,  for  the  crows  fo  pick  at,  yes,  siree. 

Alb.  Can’t  you  take  a joke? 

Edgar.  Yes,  Massa  Albert;  I can  take  a joke,  an’  gib 
one,  too;  and  if  you  gib  dis  chile  de  lie  any  more,  I’ll  just 
butt  dis  yar  woolly  head  ag’in’  your  os  frontis,  and  I’ll 
make  you  see  more  stars  than  you  can  in  the  hebbens,  on  a 
clear  frosty  night.  Nigga,  eh?  A lyin’  nigga  I’se  just  a 
good  mind  to  get  mad,  but  jus’  you  keep  a-drinkin’  that 
’ere  p’ison  stuff,  an’  I’ll  have  revenge  enough!  Shoo!  gc 
along,  white  man;  your  breff’s  too  strong  for  dis  nigga;  de 
smell  of  the  rum’ll  kill  all  Heaven’s  pretty  flowers'  if  yon 
stays  around  here  much;  yes,  sir.  (exit  angrily , b. 

A lb.  They’ve  made  a dead  set  against  me  here — all  ot 
them,  it  seems.  Well,  a couple  of  days  more  of  country 
-life,  and  then  hurrah  for  fun  and  frolic  in  Boston ! 

(exit  l, 
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Scene  III. — A parlor  in  third  grooves.  Sofa  c.  Chairs 
r.  and  L. 

Enter  Hiram,  r.,  meeting  Dinah,  l. 

Dinah.  Oh,  Mister  Dempster,  Mister  Dempster,  such 
dreadful  news. 

Hiram.  What  is  it?  Speak! 

Dinah.  De  hoss  is  thrown  Master  Albert  out  of  the 
wagon,  an’  broke  ’em  all  to  bits. 

Hiram.  Who — what’s  broke  all  to  bits — the  horse,  the, 
wagon,  or  Albert? 

Dinah.  No,  sar;  not  the  hoss,  but  Massa  Albert;  he’s 
broke  his  arms,  an’  his  legs,  an’  de  Lor’  only  knows  what; 
and  here  they’re  coming  carrying  the  poor  sinful  critter. 

Enter  Rufus  and  Edgar,  l.,  carrying  in  Albert,  icounded, 
on  a bier , followed  by  Dr.  Waring  and  Mira.  They 
place  Albert  on  stage,  c.,  and  exeunt,  l. 

Dr.  Waring.  A sad  accident,  Mr.  Dempster;  the  head 
and  face  frightfully  contused,  and  the  right  arm  and  leg 
fractured;  he  will  need  long  and  careful  nursing. 

Hiram.  Be  assured  that  nothing  shall  be  lacking  on 
my  part  to  aid  in  his  speedy  recovery  to  health. 

Dinah.  ’Spect  there’ll  be  a hard  pull,  honey,  but  de 
Lor’  only  knows  ; trust  old  Aunty. 

Dr.  W.  It  will  be  a hard  case  to  pull  him  through.  If 
it  was  your  boy  he’d  come  out  as  good  as  new;  but  this 
young  man  has  lived  too  fast.  He’ll  learn  a lesson  now! 
Mr.  Dempster,  not  a drop  of  stimulant  must  pass  his  lips. 

Mira.  Oh,  doctor,  will  he  get  well? 

Dr.  W.  Can’t  say,  my  dear  Miss  Dempster;  his  habits 
are  terribly  against  him.  I must  leave  him  for  the  pres- 
ent. (crosses to  l.  ) Use  careful  watch,  for  on  that,  more 
than  on  my  skill,  depends  his  life  or  death. 

Hiram.  He  shall  be  well  taken  care  of,  Doctor.  Oh, 
my  poor  nephew,  that  I should  ever  see  him  thus  stricken 
down.  You  cannot  know  how  terribly  I feel  this  blow.  It 
has  opened  my  eyes  to  errors  which  I would  now  gladly 
repent  of. 

Dr.  W.  No  use  to  borrow  sorrow,  sir.  Cheer  up,  take 
good  care  of  your  nephew,  and  leave  him  to  the  hands  of 
Him  who  a:  sth  all  things  well.  Good-day  Mr.  Dempster; 
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your  servant,  miss.  ( bows  to  Miss  Dempster,  and  exit,  l. 

Hiram,  {aside)  Poor  boy!  how  do  I repent  the  errors 
to  wdiich  my  example  has  led  him.  If  he  should  die— die! 
some  one  will  demand  his  property.  How  can  I restore  it? 
The  thought  is  maddening.  He  must,  he  shall  recover. 
Come,  my  daughter,  let  us  leave  the  poor  sufferer  to  the 
care  of  Aunt  Dinah. 

Mira.  Let  me  stay  with  him,  father.  Do  let  me  re- 
main, I beg  of  you.  ( silently  weeps. 

Dinah.  Let  the  chile  stay;  she  can’t  do  any  harm. 

Hiram.  Well,  be  it  as  you  will,  Dinah,  if  anything  is 
wanting  I shall  be  within  call.  ( exit,  r. 

Dinah.  Come,  honey,  don’t  you  cry.  Old  Auntie  knows 
how  to  take  care  o’  sick  folks,  an’  how  to  nuss  ’em  good — 
I jes’  does  dat.  He’ll  come  round  all  right. 

Mira . I hope  he  may,  for  I spoke  harshly  to  him  this 
morning,  when  I should  have  endeavored  to  have  shown 
him  the  dangerous  path  to  destruction,  in  which  he  has 
been  so  young  a traveler. 

Dinah.  Don’t  you  take  on  so,  pet;  be  quiet  an’  all 
things  will  come  right  yet. 

Mira.  ( looking  at  Albert)  Alas,  alas!  my  poor  cous- 
in, how  guilty  must  my  conduct  appear  for  my  treatment 
to  you,  this  morning.  ( kneels ) Hear  me,  oh!  Heavenly 
Father,  and  grant  my  prayer,  that  my  poor  orphaned  cous- 
in may  be  restored  to  health  and  strength.  And  here  I 
devote  myself,  from  this  moment,  to  the  cause  of  temper- 
ance. Never  will  I relax  my  exertions  till  my  father  re- 
signs the  accursed  trade  of  rum-selling,  and  dram-drink- 
ing. Never  will  I cease  until  I see  him  a convert  to  tem- 
perance, and  his  name  affixed  to  “Aunt  Dinah’s  Pledge.” 


Dinah.  Albert  on  bier.  Mira 

r.  c.  c.  L.  c. 


END  OF  ACT  I 
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ACT  II. 

Scene  I. — A Chamber, 

Albert  discovered  in  bed,  c.,  Aunt  Dinah  watching,  l. 

Alb.  (c.)  Where  am  I?  what  has  happened? 

Dinah,  (l.  c.)  Yon’s  all  right  now,  Master  Albert. 
Only  jus’  you  ’bey  orders,  an’  you’ll  soon  be  on  your  feet 
again. 

Alb.  Oh,  I remember  now — the  frolic,  the  accident. 
What  made  you  try  to  patch  me  up  ? I am  no  use  in  the 
world. 

Dinah.  ’Spect  de  Lor’  knows.  He’ll  call  you  to  ’count 
some  time;  ’pears  like  you’ye  had  a warning. 

Alb.  I should  think  I have;  a serious  one,  too,  and  if 
there  was  any  good  left  in  me  I should  heed  it. 

Dinah.  You  mean  that,  child. 

Alb.  Yes,  I do,  but  I don’t  suppose  it  possible  to  find 
any  good  about  me. 

Dinah.  ’Spect  de  Lor’  knows  about  that.  If  you  ask 
him  he’ll  make  you  all  good. 

Alb.  I ask  him!  You  forgot,  Aunt  Dinah,  you  are  talk- 
ing to  a reprobate. 

Dinah.  I dun  know  what  dat  means,  but  ’spect  it’s 
something  bad.  I knows  I’se  talkin’  to  a sinner. 

Alb.  How  much  longer  must  I lay  here?  I am  perfect- 
ly helpless — -I  think  I am  becoming  a baby  again. 

Dinah.  ( crying ) Poor  boy!  poor  chile! 

Alb.  Don’t  mind  me,  Aunt  Dinah.  I’m  not  worth  a 
tear,  but  I thank  you  for  your  kindness. 

Dinah  ( giving  him  a drink  of  water.)  There,  jus’  you 
drink  this,  an’  try  to  sleep — so — there — I’ll  step  out  a lit- 
tle. {exit,  L. 

Alb.  And  is  this  to  be  the  end  of  a life  so  auspiciously 
commenced — with  wealth  and  a bright  future  before  me  ? 
When  I look  upon  my  past  misspent  life,  I dare  not  think 
of  death  without  dreading  the  future.  Should  it  please 
Heaven  to  restore  me  again  to  health,  by  the  memory  of 
my  mother,  I will  never  again  taste  intoxicating  drink. 
And  if,  as  now  I firmly  do  believe,  the  spirits  of  our  de- 
parted ones  can  look  upon  poor  mortals  here  on  earth,  and 
hear  our  promises  of  penitence,  spirit  of  my  mother,  hear 
and  help  me  i ep  my  promise. 
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Enter  Mira,  during  the  latter  part  of  this  speech  and 

kneels. 

Mira.  May  his  prayer  be  heard! 

Alb.  Mira,  yon  here? 

Mira.  Yes,  Albert,  and,  oh,  how  happy  have  you  made 
my  heart!  Those  words  of  yours  will  give  you  strength  to 
become  an  ornament  to  society  and  an  honor  to  your  name. 

Alb.  Oh,  cousin,  how  can  I ever  atone  for  my  past 
churlishness  to  you.  If  you  would  make  a poor,  miserable 
inebriate  happy,  say  that  you  forgive  me! 

Mira.  I forgive  you  with  all  my  heart,  as  truly  as  I 
hope  to  be  forgiven. 

Alb.  Thanks,  cousin;  and  now,  whatever  so  poor  a crip- 
ple as  myself  can  do  to  gb  e yon  pleasure,  say  but  the 
world,  and  I will  do  it. 

Mira.  You  will? 

Alb.  Yes. 

Mira,  {produces  Dinah’s  pledge)  Then,  sign  this  pa- 
per. 

Alb.  I will. 

Mira  gives  it,  and  procures  pen  and  ink  from  l.,  table 
She  raises  Albert,  while  he  signs. 

Re-enter  Dinah,  l.,  and  stands  astonished. 

Dinah.  Wha^-what’s  you  doin’  ? Tears  like  you’s  all 
crazy.  What  you  doin’,  Miss  Mira? 

Mira.  I’m  doing  nothing,  auntie,  it’s  Albert. 

Dinah.  ’Spect  he’s  mad — what  you  doin’  ? 

Alb.  That  Aunt  Dinah,  which  I will  never  undo — see, 
my  name  is  on  that  paper. 

Dinah,  {falls  on  her  knees)  Bless  de  Lord!  De 
child’s  signed  “Aunt  Dinah’s  Pledge.” 

|I ira.  Albert  in  bed.  Dinah. 

K.  C.  C.  L. 

Closed  in. 

Scene  II. — A Front  Village  Street. 

Enter  Miss  Marvin,  Rufus  and  Edgar,  r. 

Miss  M.  (r.  c.)  You  are  getting  along,  Edgar,  with 
your  studies.  I shall  be  proud  of  my  protege. 
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Edgar,  (c.)  Yes,  miss;  I’se  l’arnt  all  de  ’ritin’,  read- 
in’  and  rithmyplication  fusrate,  but  as  for  that  ar  protegy 
you’re  speaking  of,  I don’t  know  nuthin’  ’bout  him  yet. 

Miss  M.  Oh,  that  was  yourself  I meant.  I shall  be 
prond  of  your  having  been  my  pupil! 

Edgar.  Thank’ ee,  miss,  but  I reckon  I’se  the  one  to  be 
proud,  an’  honored,  too,  of  you,  for  your  kindness.  ’Pears 
to  me,  since  I commenced  to  learn,  and  signed  mother’s 
pledge,  that  everything  looks  happy. 

Rufus,  (l.  c.)  That’s  cause  we’se  all  feelin’  happy. 
There’s  Mr.  Hiram  Dempster — he’s  sold  out  his  liquor 
store,  and  give  up  the  business,  for  good  an’  all. 

Miss  M.  Yes,  and  Mr.  Albert  has  recovered,  and  he’s 
never  tasted  a dcop  of  alcohol  since  his  accident,  (to 
Bufus)  Your  mofker  ought  to  feel  proud  that  she  has,  in 
her  humble  way,  accomplished  so  much  good. 

Rufus.  That’s  nothing  to  be  proud  of.  If  she’s  done 
good,  you  and  Miss  Mira  and  Mr.  Dempster’s  been  good 
to  us;  we  shouldn’t  have  had  a comfortable  home  if  it 
hadn’t  been  for  them.  Anybody  can  do  good,  no  matter 
how  poor  they  are,  but  the  merit  is,  in  being  good  to  those 
who  are  poor  and  humble. 

Edgar.  That’s  it,  Bufus;  you’se  got  more  sense  in  that 
woolly  head  ob  yours  than  a horse— talks  jus’  like  a story- 
book— dat’s  a fac’ — an’  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  you,  Miss 
Marvin,  what  would  this  chile  knowed  ’bout  readin’, 
writin’  rithmyplication,  an’  de  rudimans.  Bress  de  Lor’! 
I’se  happy  and  so  thankful! 

Miss  M.  Happiness  proceeds  from  a contented  mind. 
Contentment  with  our  lot  in  life  is  to  be  rich  in  happiness. 

Edgar.  That’s  true,  Miss  Marvin— but  see,  here  comes 
mother;  what’s  up? 

Enter  Dinah,  quickly, ; from  r. 

Dinah.  Whar’s  them  boys?  Come,  child’en,  fly  right 
straight  down  to  the  house.  All  the  company’s  coming 
right  along;  there’s  the  doctor  what  cured  Massa  Albert’s 
broken  limbs,  and  there’s  the  good  minister  from  Boston, 
what’s  now  goin’  to  cure  his  heart,  by  marryin’  him  to 
Miss  Mira,  who’s  in  de  house  dar,  Miss  Marvin,  waitin’ 
for  you,  an’  a-lookin’  as  sweet  and  pretty  and  as  delicate 
as  a lily  by  the  side  ob  the  water,  an’  her  eyes  is  a-spark- 
lin’  wid  joy,  till  they  looks  as  bright  as  the  sweet  silver 
moon,  broke  up  into  two  stars,  an’  planted  in  her  dear, 
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darlin’,  innocent  face,  what’s  a smilin’  all  over  with  joy  and 
happiness. 

Miss  M.  Why,  my  dear  Aunt  Dinah,  her  happiness  is 
contagions,  she  has  only  canght  it  from  yon;  yonr  happy 
thought  of  the  pledge  has  been  the  cause  of  all  this  joy. 

Dinah.  I’s  proud  on  it;  I is,  sure  as  dar’s  a heaven 
above — very  proud! 

Miss  M.  You  have  reason — but  come,  let  us  not  keep 
the  good  folks  waiting;  come  along,  Auntie. 

Dinah.  I’s  wid  you,  chile.  ’Pears  like  dey’s  all  my 
own  chil’en;  I hardly  knows  which  I loves  best — dese  yere 
wooly-headed  boys,  or  dem  gals,  what’s  only  white  folks. 

Edgar.  Well,  mother,  sure  white  folks  is  good  as  cul- 
lud  pussons,  when  they  behave  themselves  and  don’t  go 
rolling  ’round  drunk,  making  beasts  o’  themselves. 

Dinah.  Shoo!  hear  de  chile;  ’spect  you’ll  be  a preacher 
some  day,  if  you  keep  on  wid  your  l’arnin’  scholarship  so 
mighty  fast. 

Edgar . There’s  one  thing  I’ll  never  learn 

Dinah.  What’s  that,  sah;  what’s  that  you  ain’t  goin’ 
for  to  learn,  eh? 

Edgar.  To  forget  to  be  good  to  the  dear  old  mother 
who’s  been  so  good  to  me  an’  Eufus,  here,  who’s  looked 
upon  with  more  respect  by  her  white  friends  than  if  she 
was  a queen;  ’cas  she’s  kind,  true  and  good  to  all. 

Dinah.  Bress  the  Lord!  I — I — there  go  right  straight 
along,  and  don’t  talk  any  more  o’  your  nonsense,  or  you’ll 
set  me  blubberin’  all  over,  so  you  will ; go  ’long.  . Oh,  dear, 
I’se  so  happy.-  Come,  child’ en,  go  ’long,  an’  help  Miss 
Mira  to  get  married. 

Exeunt  Edgar  and  Eufus,  followed  by  Miss  Mira  and 
Dinah,  arm  in  arm,  l. 

Scene  III. — A Handsome  Apartment. 

Mr.  Dempster  discovered  a,  Dr.  Waring,  r.,  Mira,  r.  c., 
Albert,  l.  c,  Miss  Marvin  and  Charles,  r.,  Male 
and  Female  Guests,  R.  and  l. 

Hiram,  (c.)  My  good  friends,  believe  me,  I am  most 
happy  to  meet  with  you  upon  this  interesting  and  joyful 
occasion.  You  must  know  that  a great  wrong  has  been 
done  to  my  nephew/  Albert.  The  wealth  left  by  his  par- 
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ents,  in  my  trust,  I have  used  in  my  business.  Nay,  do 
not  fear,  though  I have  made  use  of  it,  I have  not  lost  it, 
but  on  this,  his  wedding  day,  I am  rejoiced  to  say,  that 
every  cent  of  that  money,  with  interest,  is  now  at  his  dis- 
posal. . But  what  I do  regret  is  the  business  in  which  I 
have  used  that  money;  it  has  been  in  the  keeping  of  a 
gambling  and  drinking  house,  and  thought  not  a gambler 
or  moderate  drinker  myself,  I have  encouraged  both  in 
others.  The  terrible  accident  which  nearly  deprived  Al- 
bert of  his  life,  and  the  exemplary  conduct  of  that  poor, 
devoted  colored  woman,  Dinah  Freeman,  has  opened  my 
eyes  to  the  sinful  life  I have,  for  the  past  years  led — and 
now,  in  this  assembled  presence,  I make  the  statement  that 
I have  closed  my  liquor  and  gambling  house  forever!  And 
to  you,  Albert,  I now  return  all  bills,  checks,  and  other 
•locum ents.  which  will  at  once  put  you  in  full  and  undis- 
turbed possession  of  the  property  left  you  by  your  par- 
ents ; and  now  but  one  thing  is  left  me  to  insure  my  per- 
fect happiness;  and  that,  Albert,  remains  for  you  to  grant! 

Alb.  My  dear  uncle,  ’tis  granted  before  you  speak. 

Mira.  Oh,  father,  name  it. 

Hiram.  It  is  forgiveness,  Albert,  from  you,  for  having 
led  you  into  the  paths  of  vice,  and  teaching  you  to  be 
a drinker! 

Alb.  Say  no  more,  my  dear  uncle.  My  forgiveness 
you  have,  most  fully. 

Hiram.  I now  can  lay  me  down  to  sleep  in  calm  and 
comfort.  • Come,  my  children,  let  me  give  you  a parent’s 
blessing,  ’ere  I resign  you  to  each  other.  Bless  you!  Bless 
you. 

Dinah  peeps  in,  and  enters , l. 

Dinah.  Mr.  Dempster  and  good  folks,  every  one,  I 
want  to  know  if  you’s  goin’  to  keep  on  gettin’  married  all 
day.  De  chickens  is  ail  cooked,  an’  de  turkeys  nice  and 
brown,  and  de  pun’kin  pies  is  done  to  a turn,  and  de  mince 
pies  is  magnificent,  though  I Hasn’t  put  no  brandy  in  ’em 
an’  de  coffee’s  splendacious,  anddem  two  boys  o’  mine  is 
bin  a-axin’  if  they  couldn’t  come  in  and  see  the  good  min- 
ister tie  up  Miss  Mira  an’  Massa  Albert,  in  de  connubial 
an’  de  nuptial  knot,  what  never  can  be  untied  until  death 
does  them  part. 

Hiram.  No  need  of  asking — come  in,  all  of  you;  we  are 
too  much  indebted  to  your  honest  love  to  leave  you  out  on 
this  joyful  occasion. 
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Dinah.  Dere  I tole  you  so,  child’ en.  ’Spect  I knows 
— come  right  straight  in,  an’  see  de  marryin’. 

Enter  Rufus  and  Edgar,  l. 

Mira.  Come  in,  and  be  welcome,  for  to  your  good 
mother’s  care  and  good  example  our  happiness  is  due. 
And  now,  my  dear  Albert,  before  your  name  of  cousin  is 
changed  to  that  of  husband,  I beg  of  you  to  do  what  we 
spoke  of,  here,  before  all  our  assembled  friends  and  rela- 
tives ; they  possibly  may  be  induced  to  follow  our  example. 

Alb.  I obey,  with  pleasure. 

( takes  out  “Aunt  Dinah’s  Pledge.” 

Edgar.  Why,  Rufus,  dat’s  mother’s  pledge. 

Rufus.  I do  wish  it  was  better  written. 

Dinah.  Neber  you  mind  de  wTriten’,  chile.  De  mean- 
ing’s good;  an’  what  does  it  matter  if  de  writen’s  good  or 
bad. 

Mira.  And  now,  father,  friends,  on  this  happy  day  that 
is  to  see  me  united  to  my  dear  Albert,  I ask,  as  my  wed- 
ding present,  the  gift  of  your  names  to  this  paper. 

Hiram.  Dearest  daughter  you  have  shown  me  my 
duty.  I will  not  only  sign,  but  keep  the  pledge. 

Miss  M.  And  I. 

Dr.  W.  And  I. 

Omnes.  And  I — and  I! 

Dinah.  May  de  good. Lor’  bless  and  preserve  you  all, 
from  this  time  forth  for  evermore ; may  all  your  paths  be 
peace  and  happiness;  may  you  all  live  long  and  good  lives, 
and  may  every  hour  of, your  life  on  dis  airfch,  be  as  joyful 
as  you  have  made  me  feel  at  this  time,  by  the  signing  of 
“Aunt  Dinah’s  Pledge.” 

DISPOSITION  OF  CHARACTERS. 

Dr.  W.  Miss  M.  Char.  Mira.  Mr.  D.  Albert.  Dinah.  Rufus.  Edgar, 
R.  B.  c,  C L.  C.  L. 

CURTAIN. 


Stage  Directions.— R.  means  Right  of  Stage,  facin')  the  Audience  ; L.  Left 
C.  Centre:  R.  C.  Right  of  centre  ; L.  C.  Left  or  centre.  D.  F.  Door  in  the  Flat, 
or  Scene  running  across  the  back  of  the  Stage;  C.  D.  F.  Centre  Door  in  the  F at; 
R.  D.  F.  Right  Door  m the  Flat  : L.  D.  F.'  Left  Door  in  Flat : R.  P.  Right  Door 
L.  D.  Left  Door  ; 1 E,  Fir+t  Entrance  : 2 E.  Seconi  Entrance ; U.  E.  Upper 
Entrance ; 1,  2,  or  3 G,  First,  Second,  or  Third  Groove. 


Noel  Corson’s  Oath; 
Leonia’s  Repentance. 
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A Drama  in  4 acts , by  Verna  M.  Raynor , for  6 male  and 
3 female  characters.  Costumes  modern.  Time 
of  playing  1 hour  and  45  minutes. 


CAST  OF  CHARACTERS. 


Leslie  Harcourt, 

Noel  Corson, 

Mike  Sparrow,  . . . 
Jonathan  Raven,. 
Harry  Westley,  . . 
Officer  Brown 


Leonia  Darrel’s  victim. 
. . Harcourt' s secretary. 

The  new  man. 

Colored. 

A friend  in  need. 


Leonia  Darrel, An  adventuress. 

Ora  Fairmount, Mrs.  Fairmount's  daughter. 

Mrs.  Fairmount ' 


PRICE  15  CENTS  EACH. 


SYNOPSIS  01  EVENTS . 

ACT  I.— Home  of  Mrs.  Fairmount— The  arrival  of  Leslie  Harcourt,  old  ac- 
quaintances—Leonia  Darrel,  the  Adventuress— “We  have  met  before” — Leonia’s 
revenge — Noel  Corson,  the  secretary’s  oath — Leonia  and  Noel — The  compact — 
Leslie  warns  Noel,  “Beware  of  that  woman” — The  note— Leslie’s  mistake  in 
trusting  Noel — Leslie  and  Ora — Mike  and  Jonathan,  a bit  of  history— Happy 
childhood  days— “My  trust  in  Tom  Brushleigli  has  almost  made  me  a poor 
man” — Leslie  warns  Ora  against  her  friend,  Leonia  Darrel — Leonia  and  Leslie 
— She  works  on  Leslie’s  sympathy— The  drugged  wine — “Now  I’ll  raise  that 
cheek”— “Leslie  Harcourt,  yon  are  in  my  power  at  last.” 

ACT  II. — Mike  plays  the  ghost  and  Jonathan  parts  with  a fiver — Noel  and 
Leonia— “When  Leslie  Harcourt  is  ruined,  I’ll  be  your  wife” — The  forged  check 
turns  up — Dismay  of  Leslie,  he  accuses  Leonia  of  raising  the  check — Arrest  of 
Leslie— Ora  proves  herself  Leslie’s  friend — Harry  Westley  rescues  his  friend — 
Foiled  again. 

ACT  III. — Leslie  and  Ora  lovers — “Mike  is  kilt  entirely?’ — The  murder  of  Alfred 
Brendon— Noel  and  Leonia— “Why  did  yon  murder  him?”— Leslie  must  be  ac- 
cused of  the  murder” — The  forged  letter— “Deceived  again” — “She  is  my 
promised  wife.” 

ACT  IV.— Leslie  and  Ora— Leonia  overhears  a confession  of  love— Noel  and 
Leonia — “If  she  is  false  to  me,  she  will  rue  it  bitterly” — Noeland  Mike — He 
arouses  Noel’s  suspicions — “If  she  loves  him,  so  help  me  heaven,  I’ll  kill  him” 
— Mrs.  Fairmount  r fuses  her  consent  to  an  engagement  between  Leslie  and 
Ora— Arrest  of  Leslie  for  the  murder  of  Alfred  Brendon,  the  forged  letter  proves 
it,  written  to-Miss  Darrel— Leonia’s  confession — “Noel  Corson  is  the  murderer” 
— Noel  overhears  Leonia’s  confession,  attempts  to  kill  Leslie,  Leonia  throws 
herself  before  Leslie  and  receives  the  blow — Arrest  of  Corson — “I  swore  I’d 
kill  him  if  she  proved  false”— Forgiven— Death  of  Leonia — Leslie  vindicated. 


— THE— 
MECHANIC’S^- 
— fe^REPRIEVE. 


A Drama  in  3 ads , by  John  M.  Murphy , for  8 male  and 
3 female  characters.  Time  of  playing  1 
hour  and  50  minutes. 


— PRICE  15  CENTS  PER  COPY. — - 


SYNOPSIS  OF  EVENTS . 

ACT  T. — Colonel  Harrington  informs  his  daughter  Mary,  of  Lester 
Wilson's  intended  visit — Dan  Trogan  and  the  horses — John  Rogers, 
the  mechanic — His  proposal  accepted  by  Mary — “If  a body  kiss  a 
body” — Annie  and  Mary — E.  Z.  Walker,  as  a tramp,  appears — Annie 
interested  in  the  tramp — “Me  heart  is  broke  and  me  back  is  in  the 
same  yard,”  says  Dan — Colonel  gives  his  consent  for  Wilson  to  ad- 
dress Mary — Mary  and  Wilson,  the  proposal  rejected — “He’s  nothing 
but  a mechanic” — A plot  to.  ruin  John  Rogers — The  stolen  money 
and  murder  of  Colonel  Harrington — John  accused  of  murder,  by 
Wilson — Mary’s  faith  in  her  lover — Arrest  of  Rogers. 

ACT  II. — The  tramp  returns,  meets  Annie  and  Dan — Annie  tells 
Walker  of  the  murder  and  the  conviction  of  Rogers — “He  hangs  to- 
day”—“lean  and  will  save  him” — Mary  intercedes  with  the  Governor 
for  a reprieve— The  reprieve  granted — “A  ride  for  a life” — Walker 
tells  thejGovernor  that  he  murdered  Col.  Harrington,  in  order  to  save 
Rogers — Arrest  of  Walker,  when  Louise,  Wilson’s  wife  arrives,  and 
swears  she  saw  Lester  Wilson  murder  the  Colonel — Wilson  and  Dan, 
the  bribe  rejected — Rogers  in  prison — Wilson  visits  Rogers — The 
insult — Arrival  of  Mary  with  the  reprieve — “Saved,  John  saved.” 

ACT  III.— A lapse  of  one  year— Home  of  John  and  Mary  Rogers— 
Walker  and  Annie  as  lovers— News  of  Lester  Wilson’s  escape  from 
prison — Mary’s  forbodings — Lester  Wilson’s  attempt  to  kill  John 
Rogers,  but  is  foiled  by  Louise — Dan  arrests  Lester — “Lester  Wilson, 
you  have  wronged  me  deeply,  but  I forgive  you” — “Come  friends, 
let  us  go  in,  night’s  shadows  are  closing  around  us.  Its  gloomy 
shades  are  too  suggestive  of  the  past,  and  around  the  cheery  fire- 
place I can  see  the  faces  of  the  friends,  whose  love  for  me  was  my 
salvation,  in  the  dark  days  before  I was  Reprieved. 
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A Military  drama  in  5 acts,  for  6 male  and  3 female 
female  characters,  by 

J.  S.  BROWN. 

Costumes  modern.  Time  of  playing,  1 hour  and 
30  minutes. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  EVENTS . 

ACT  I. — Warren’s  Gambling  Parlors,  Washington,  D.  C. — A game 
of  cards  for  a man’s  life. 

ACT  It.  Scene  I. — Ashlands  home  at  Beaumont,  S.  C.  Scene  II. — 
Interior  of  mill.  Scene  III. — Parlors  at  Ashland’s — Cursed  and  for- 
saken— Kate  Vernon’s  revenge. 

ACT  III,  Scene  I. — At  Warren’s  parlors — A father's  perfidy. 
Scene  IT. — The  prison  barracks — The  assault. 

ACT  IV.  Scene  I. — Sitting  room  at  Warren’s — Defied.  Scene  II. — 
In  the  prison.  Scene  III — The  escape— Recaptured. 

ACT  V.  Scene  I. — Mrs.  McShane's  home.  Scene  II — Interior  of 
barracks — The  execution  foiled — Grand  finale.  Price  15cts. 


A JUDGE  BY  PROXY. 

Farce  in  1 act.  by  B.  F.  Moore,  for 5 male  and 2 female  characterf. 
Scene  opens  in  court  room;  the  Judge  being  unable  to  attend  court, 
sends  his  friend,  Pat  Murpjjy  to  act  in  his  place— Pat  is  a good 
natured  Irishman,  fond  of  whiskey  and  good  looking  woman — un- 
dertakes to  lay  down  the  law,  but  gets  gay  with  the  female  prisoner, 
and  court  breaks  up  in  a general  fight.  A farce  full  of  fun  and  will 
give  good  satisfaction,  as  there  is  nothing  slow  about  it.  Time  of 
playing,  30  minutes.  Price  15cts. 


Dr.  Baxter’s  Servants. 

* * Farce  in  1 act,  by  Patrick  C.  Lindon,  for  4 male  characters. 
Dr.  Baxter,  who  is  in  need  of  a couple  of  servants,  advertises  in  one 
of  the  leading  papers — the  advertisement  is  answered  by  Pete 
Johnson  and  Zeb  White,  two  coons,  who  have  just  arrived  in  town. 
The  Doctor  employs  both,  and  as  the  two  coons  cannot  agree  as  to 
the  amount  of  work  each  should  do,  they  get  into  trouble,  but  the 
skeleton  in  the  desec  ting  room  is  a holy  terror  to  them.  A good 
little  after  piece.  Time  of  playing  10  minutes.  Price  15cis. 
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